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Preface 



E stablishing national standards for what 

should be taught in schools along with a test 
to measure if the standards have been met have 
been debated and tried to varying extents over the 
last quarter century Each time, the investment 
in high-level commissions and commissioned 
development work has ended in inaction. 
Controversy over the effectiveness of the No 
Child Left Behind Act (the federal government’s 
major influencer of state education behavior), 
the persistence of achievement gaps, and concern 
about our international competitiveness have 
resulted in new efforts to establish national or 
common standards. Some advocate for national 
standards to be developed and implemented 
outside of the federal government, while others 
are pushing for federal legislation. 

While the public discussions have been 
ongoing for quite a while, they gained new 
momentum since the presidential election of 
2008 and the anticipation of a reauthorization 
of the No Child Left Behind Act. 

This report, authored by Paul E. Barton, 
is written with the objective of increasing our 
understanding of the history, the facts, the 



choices, the risks, and the possibilities that 
are relevant in coming to a decision about 
establishing national standards in a nation that 
has built its education system from the bottom 
up and has prized local control of the schools. 
Barton makes clear that the report’s purpose 
is to inform, rather than oppose or advocate a 
particular course of action. It also is clear that 
he thinks the considerations are many, and that 
complexities abound. Nevertheless, he offers a 
number of approaches that might be considered 
for increasing commonality in what is taught, and 
presents examples and experiences that are being 
tried across the nation, and might be built upon 
in moving in this direction. While the report is 
not a “yes” or a “no” about uniform national 
standards, the clear message is that anyone who 
wants to make a sound and reasoned judgment on 
the question needs to do much homework first. 
This report will help with that. 

Michael T. Nettles 

Senior Vice President 

Policy Evaluation and Research Center 
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Introduction 



T he education reform movement did 
not begin with a call for national or 
federal action, but for action among schools, 
districts, and states. That call, sounded by 
recommendations in the 1983 A Nation At Risk 
report, came from the National Commission 
on Education Excellence (NCEE) — at a time 
when President Reagan advocated the abolition 
of the new Department of Education. Against 
this backdrop, a strong national education policy 
appeared unlikely. 

Although much transpired at lower levels to 
implement the NCEE report’s recommendations, 
underneath the surface brewed a desire for action 
at the top. So began a period of high-level action 
caught in a start-stop loop, but never gaining 
clear-cut momentum. 

By the beginning of the 21st century, strong 
action was taken at the federal level. This came 
in the form of the No Child Left Behind (NCLB) 
Act, which specified what states had to do 
regarding raising student achievement and 
improving the quality of teaching. While NCLB 
now has an unknown future, it has illuminated 
the issue of national education standards. The act 
has renewed in many a thirst for such standards 
and rekindled in others an aversion to them. 

This report will discuss issues involved in the 
debate over whether the United States should 
have national education standards, what must 
be considered in creating such standards, what 
problems must be addressed, and what trade-offs 
might be required among conflicting objectives. 
The hope is that posing questions and providing 
relevant information will help clarify thinking 
about this topic. 

The first section provides a short summary of 
developments in education over the past couple of 
decades. The current movement toward common 



standards has not suddenly appeared, but comes 
with a history of starts and stops — evidence that 
a clear and lasting consensus has not yet emerged. 

Next follows information about who has been 
saying what about bringing national standards 
into existence; then, what advocates and 
detractors mean when they talk about standards. 
Often, their meanings differ. 

Many people have indeed given serious 
thought to the standards issue, and collaborations 
have developed to find commonality. This report 
summarizes progress on that front. 

The “Recognizing Variation” section picks up 
on one of the hot topics of today. Underlying 
the effort for standards and commonality is 
an understanding of the significant variations 
nationwide in curriculum, content, and 
assessment quality. This report addresses three 
distinct kinds of variation: content! curriculum, 
performance standards, and student achievement, 
the latter of which is typically expressed in terms 
of a cut-score on a test. 

Discussions of standards have not always 
identified which set of variations are being 
addressed, thereby not fully identifying what 
needs fixing. Comprehending the complexity of 
all three variations is important to the standards 
discussion, as differences within each type can 
be extraordinary. 

Finally, this report advances some of the 
choices that need to be made, risks that those 
choices will entail, and difficulties that will be 
involved in achieving common standards. Many 
of these issues arise from the country’s long 
history of building its education system from the 
ground up and at the local level, as well as from 
the great diversity of local and state populations 
and their economies. 
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An important question is: How should 
the country get started? How can it create an 
entity that sets standards and gains widespread 
acceptance? This report presents some thoughts, 
particularly on the topic of finding a process 
that could lead to standards reaching a 
recognized legitimacy. 

Providing a clear set of answers is beyond 
the capabilities of this author, but this report 
explores a few avenues for moving toward 
greater commonality. Included are thoughts on 
gaining more from the National Assessment of 
Educational Progress (NAEP), which has seen 
expanded use over the past 25 years. 



Overall, the hope of this report is a modest 
one: that readers will increase their knowledge on 
the topic and will gain a clearer understanding of 
what is possible and desirable. 
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Where We 

F or historical context on education standards, 
four references are recommended: National 
Standards in American Education: A Citizens 
Guide, by Diane Ravitch (Brookings Institution 
Press, 1995); Why National Standards and Tests?, 
by John F. Jennings (Sage Publications, 1998); 
Political Education: National Policy Comes of Age, 
by Christopher Cross (Teachers College Press, 
2004); and “Standards Based Reform: A Powerful 
Idea Unmoored,” by Lauren Resnick, et al., in 
Improving on No Child Left Behind, edited by 
Richard D. Kahlenberg (Century Foundation 
Press, 2008). These sources better equip readers 
to consider what might be avoided, what might 
be repeated, and what might be the prospects for 
new national standards efforts in the future. 

The first salvo on national standards did 
not come from the government. In 1989, the 
National Council of Teachers of Mathematics 
(NCTM) published a set of standards for 
teaching mathematics, based on consensus from 
many teachers and mathematics experts. Former 
Colorado Governor Roy Romer, who headed 
the National Education Goals Panel, said these 
standards exemplified what needed to be done in 
other subject areas. 

Indeed, the NCTM standards did serve as 
a model for similar efforts in other subjects, 
initiated by and funded under the leadership 
of Diane Ravitch, an assistant Secretary of 
Education in the administration of President 
George Elerbert Walker Bush. President Bush 
first set the education agenda when, in 1989, 
he convened the nation’s governors at an 
education summit in Charlottesville, Va. 

Emerging from this conference was a set of 
national goals to be reached by 2000 — thus 
marking an era of collaboration. 



Have Been 

Ravitch’s efforts, meanwhile, concerned 
rigorous content rather than standardized tests 
and accountability, with voluntary standards 
created in science, history, geography, foreign 
languages, the arts, English, and civics in 1991 
and 1992. These standards served as starting 
points for many states who wished to create 
their own. 

A rather large and extended effort toward 
national standards was the several-faceted America 
2000 program, which engaged communities 
through citizen-run committees. In the Flouse 
and Senate, this program also provoked 
great discussion. 

Different ideas emerged. Equity concerns 
arose, and what came to be called the 
“opportunity to learn standards,” as well as the 
issues of “choice” and of private-school vouchers, 
became sources of argument. As John Jennings 
summarized: “... the contention surrounding that 
issue [opportunity to learn standards] was to delay 
the legislation so long and cause so much ill will 
that it ultimately killed the bill.” 1 

Meanwhile, Secretary of Education Lamar 
Alexander — with the approval of Congress 
— urged the bipartisan National Council on 
Education Standards and Tests to “advise on the 
desirability and feasibility of national standards 
and tests.” 

The council’s 1 992 report recommended 
national content standards and assessments 
based on these standards, but did not advocate 
a national test. The report set out criteria for 
creating content standards, recommending that 
the standards be national but not federal, and 
stating that they were not to become part of a 
“national curriculum.” 



1 John F. Jennings, Why National Standards and Tests?, Sage Publications, 1998. 
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But the report also introduced the idea of 
“national delivery standards,” something that 
received a lot of attention and was the focus 
of great disagreement. The premise was this: If 
students were to be held accountable for meeting 
the standards as measured by the tests, assurance 
was needed that instruction would give students 
the “opportunity to learn” the content. 

The Clinton administration’s Goals 2000 
legislation was the next foray into national 
standards. In 1994, the National Education 
Standards and Assessment Council was 
authorized, as recommended in the National 
Council on Education Standards and Tests report, 
but never established. Again, much debate and 
controversy ensued. 

The Clinton administration proposed creation 
of voluntary national tests in fourth-grade reading 
and eighth-grade math. The National Assessment 
Governing Board (NAGB), which oversees NAEP, 
was to manage execution of the tests. Much work 
was done, including developing a “framework” to 
guide test construction and constructing actual 
test items. Blearings on the issue were held around 
the country, but the effort eventually dissolved 
due to lack of funding. 



Also in 1 994, amendments to the Elementary 
and Secondary Education Act (ESEA) of 1965 
required states to establish content standards, 
tests to measure student achievement in these 
standards, and performance standards. Standards 
were still popular, and federal involvement was 
acceptable — but only as far as saying what had 
to happen in the states, rather than in some 
national or federal entity. 

The nation’s governors and business leaders 
created the nonprofit organization Achieve to 
work with states in carrying out a standards-based 
reform agenda. Achieve has become an important 
organization, both in helping states improve 
their standards and in gaining collaboration 
around shared objectives. Given its agenda and 
experience, Achieve is likely to play a significant 
role in any further movement toward common 
national standards. 

In 2001, through the NCLB Act, the federal 
government took previous efforts a giant step 
further. It began using the cut-points on state 
achievement tests, which represented attainment 
of “proficiency,” as the cornerstone of a test-based 
accountability and sanctions system for states. At 
this writing, the country is on the precipice of a 
turning point with the NCLB-reauthorization 
question looming over Congress and the 
Obama administration. 
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The Current Conversation 
About National Standards 



A lthough the nation has been up the standards 
hill and down the other side over the past 
two decades, some strong voices urge still another 
trip up the hill. Movement toward collaborating 
on standards setting is gaining traction, and some 
thoughtful efforts have taken place to examine the 
problems and possibilities. 

These are briefly referenced below and will be 
mentioned again later: 

• Some well-known leaders — including former 
North Carolina Governor James Hunt, former 
IBM board chairman Louis V. Gerstner Jr., 
former Colorado Governor Roy Romer, and 
others — have long been strong advocates, 
arguing that the nation is in crisis 
without standards. 

• Former Secretaries of Education William 
J. Bennett and Rod Paige have argued that 
national standards and a national test 
are needed. 

• In 2006, Chester Finn Jr., Liam Julian, and 
Michael Petrilli issued To Dream the Impossible 
Dream, published by the Thomas B. Fordham 
Foundation, with a dozen well-regarded 
contributors. This thoughtful effort laid out 
“Four Approaches to National Standards and 
Tests for America’s Schools” and provided a 
range of levels of developments and national 
interventions (more detail is provided later). 

In fall 2008, the Fordham Foundation held a 
debate on national standards. 



• Education Sector sponsored “A Debate on 
National Education Standards” in 2006. The 
proceedings are summarized in “Five Experts 
Square Off,” ES Review, fall 2006. 

• In 2007, the Nelson A. Rockefeller Institute 
of Government held a conference that 
produced the transcript published 

in Intergovernmental Approaches for 
Strengthening K-12 Accountability Systems. 

• A July 2008 edition of Education Daily states: 
“A group of big city school superintendents 
addressed Congress on Thursday to retain 
accountability provisions in a reauthorization 
of NCLB, and counseled a move toward growth 
models and national standards. Arne Duncan, 
CEO of Chicago Public Schools, urged legislators 
to ‘set a uniform achievement standard but allow 
states flexibility in meeting it.’” 2 

• In 2007, U.S. Secretary of Education Margaret 
Spellings argued that “the debate over national 
standards would become an exercise in lowest- 
common-denominator politics” and would not 
necessarily improve the content of schooling. 3 

• In 2007, the National Conference of State 
Legislatures voted to reject the idea of common 
standards, saying, “We need rigorous state 
standards that are anchored in real-world 
demands.” 4 

• In October 2008, the James B. Hunt Institute 
for Educational Leadership and Policy set out a 
“Blueprint for Education Leadership.” 



2 Education Daily, July 18, 2008. 

3 Education Week, June 10, 2008. 

4 Education Week, June 10, 2008. 
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